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HAZLITT'S PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

BY EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 



"Whoever becomes wise, becomes wise by sympathy; 
whoever is powerful, becomes so by making others sympathize 
with him." 

So wrote William Hazlitt nearly a century ago. None 
but a believer in the faith of democracy could have written 
these beautiful words, which are indeed almost an expression 
of its creed ; and Hazlitt was an early and strong supporter 
of that faith. The taste for a life unpretentious ; the grace 
of a swift and penetrating despite of impositions, of smug- 
ness, of bluffs ; the brilliant power of appreciating the world 
as a wild miscellany — these are peerless traits for a sup- 
porter of democracy: and Hazlitt possessed them all. 

Yet it is not chiefly for these strong temperamental abili- 
ties that one finds Hazlitt's essays and the tale of his life of an 
especial interest as one re-reads them now. 

How is democracy to be realized? How is it to be main- 
tained? Not only in its abstract governmental principles, 
but in its concrete expression in the world of ideas and of 
human life. How are human beings to be made happy, and 
how is one to be made happy oneself in the chaos of disorder, 
the wild miscellany of stupid injustices that the world pre- 
sents only less under a rule of the people by the people and 
for the people, than under a rule of kings by kings and for 
kings? These are the questions we are asking ourselves to- 
day. Whitman, as our most authentic poet of democracy, 
purports at times, as we know, to be a great answerer of such 
questions. But he cannot answer them. He can only con- 
sole us magnificently and hush them to sleep by his splendid 
singing and the profound tones of his unbelievable assurances 
of " good in all." 
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No one, indeed, of all the prophets of progress by popular 
rule can answer these questions satisfactorily. But yet the 
world has assembled some curious and fascinating testimony 
on them; and in Hazlitt's spiritual presence as a philosopher 
and his struggles as a human being, one finds an especially 
eloquent record of the difficulties, the failures and successes 
of a supporter of democracy. 

A born critic, living from 1778 to 1830, Hazlitt encoun- 
tered in his support of democracy two main difficulties in these 
very circumstances — the period of his existence and the char- 
acter of his genius. After the American and the French 
Revolutions he saw the rising vogue of liberal opinion in 
England subside to the dead level desired by the supporters 
of the status quo. Napoleon was a figure somewhat fan- 
tastically but none the less deeply identified for Hazlitt with 
the cause of freedom. He saw Napoleon become a mere 
detestation, a bogey. In the gust of the reaction that swept 
over England with this change, he saw the mystical fires of 
Coleridge's imaginative passion for mankind blown out like 
a candle's flame. He saw Wordsworth's deep, grave dream 
of the beauty of the common growth of mother earth, her 
tears, her mirth, her humblest mirth and tears, broken in the 
air like an iridescent bubble, at the vulgar breath of that wind 
of prudent worldly doctrine, and forgotten for the world's 
paltriest rewards: and Wordsworth was by no means the 
only Lost Leader of that day. Hazlitt saw Godwin leave 
his cause without ever receiving just a handful of silver, still 
less a ribbon to stick in his coat. 

To pass over lesser instances, these men were to Hazlitt's 
perception, and have remained in fame, the genius, the poetry, 
the leading radical thought of the England of his time. By 
their prostrations we may judge the force of the backward 
current, of the tremendous Tory undertow, which yet never 
dragged down Hazlitt's mind, nor even the least, light, float- 
ing touch of his fancy. 

Radical thought was not for Hazlitt a moral programme, 
it was an instinctive preoccupation. " If I can live to think 
and think to live I am satisfied." He enjoyed supremely 
analysis, discrimination, keen-edged appreciations, swift pre- 
cisions: and with this sparkling faculty, he suffered all his 
life from belonging to our English-speaking race. It is the 
literary custom of our own countrymen and the English to 
rate emotional far above mental perceptions. Hazlitt was 
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the mental peer of Coleridge and Wordsworth, their superior, 
indeed, in sheer strength of mind, if not in the gift of ex- 
pression. But he has remained far their inferior in fame, 
even though he possessed in a high degree the gift of expres- 
sion, a power most unjustly underrated in him from our 
depreciation of his medium. 

Hazlitt had a knowledge of abundant subjects for criti- 
cism. Fortune and temperament had combined to give him a 
motley view of creation. Born two years after the American 
Declaration of Independence, the son of a Unitarian clergy- 
man of Irish descent and English residence, he had lived suc- 
cessively before he was nine years of age in Maidstone, Kent, 
England; in Bandon, County Cork, Ireland; in Philadelphia; 
in Boston (where his father founded our first Unitarian 
church), and in England again, at Shrewsbury. He read 
for the ministry. At thirteen he wrote an eloquent plea, pub- 
lished in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, in defense of the perse- 
cuted Dr. Priestly. 

He abandoned reading for the ministry and lost himself 
in meditation on a philosophical composition entitled The 
Natural Disinterestedness of the Human Mind. At nine- 
teen he abandoned his composition for the fascination of a 
chance acquaintance with Coleridge, who came to Shrewsbury 
to fill a neighboring pulpit; and for two or three years, in 
which, he has told us, he " did nothing but think," he walked 
with Coleridge; he visited Wordsworth in his company; he 
listened to the conversation of the creator of Kubla Khan, " a 
round-faced man in a short black coat like a shooting jacket, 
which hardly seemed to be made for him," whose voice 
" sounded high on 

Providence, foreknowledge, Will and Fate — 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute" ; 

as they passed " through echoing grove, by fairy stream or 
waterfall." 

He abandoned the Lake Poets. He devoted himself to 
learning the art of painting, becoming expert enough to 
receive several commissions as a copyist; and he visited the 
Louvre, and copied for various patrons the glories of Ru- 
bens, Titian and Rembrandt, returning to the life of an itiner- 
ant portrait-painter in England and to several odd jobs of 
writing for London publishers, who issued also our old ac- 
quaintance, The Natural Disinterestedness. 
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Hazlitt had married at thirty a friend of Mary and 
Charles Lamb's, a young woman of rather modern type, 
though doubtless always in existence, a species of Superman 
or a species of Beaver, perhaps, with a small property in the 
country. It was not till he was thirty-four — an age at 
which Bums's production as an author was finished — that he 
was stirred by the need of a larger income for his child to start 
out on his literary career in London. 

All was now grist that had come to Hazlitt's mill. As a 
miscellaneous writer on successive London dailies and various 
periodicals, he was a literary critic, a critic of painting, a the- 
atrical critic, a political critic and acute reporter of the House 
of Commons' debates, a striking author of travels and essays 
on philosophy and general subjects. This was his career, "liv- 
ing to think and thinking to live " for the next eighteen years, 
till his death at fifty-two. He never read a book through 
after he was thirty. One might almost say he never wrote 
a book. He wrote an able, amazing, truthful, expressive 
miscellany, out of which, at intervals, he scooped up the cap- 
ital volumes we know: The Spirit of the Age, The Plain 
Speaker and all the other collections — volumes whose peren- 
nial appearance was the occasion of the perennial attacks of 
the hosts of conservatives of Blackwood's and the Quarterly. 

Hazlitt's Essay on The Natural Disinterestedness of the 
Human Mind had appeared on the field of a battle of books, 
then read with the senseless havoc wrought by Gifford, the 
carnage created by the most personal, the most partisan, the 
most jealous and malicious literary onslaughts known in the 
history of letters in our language : 

We are far from intending to write a single word in answer to this 
loathsome trash (Hazlitt's Character of Pitt), Gifford exclaims. But 
if the creature (Hazlitt) in his endeavor to crawl into the light must 
take his way over the tombs of illustrious men, disfiguring the records 
of their greatness with the slime and filth which marks his track, it is 
right to point out to him that he may be flung back to the situation in 
which Nature designed he should grovel. 

What had Hazlitt done to deserve this? He had a man- 
ner of writing which no less useful a soldier in the liberation 
war of humanity than Heine regarded as not only brilliant 
but profound; and as Hazlitt ironically remarked of his own 
career, the Tories know their enemies and the people do not 
know their friends. 
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Hazlitt and his editors had to face other difficulties than 
the Tories. They had to face all those problems connected 
with the mutually repellent ideas of freedom in the expression 
of thought, and what is called "effective organization," that 
puzzle us to the top of our bent today. Free thought, dis- 
criminating testimonies to truth, cannot be invariably de- 
pended on any more than the diagnosis of an honorable doc- 
tor, to give a consistently flattering account of radical per- 
sons. 

Hazlitt would tell the truth from his own point of view, 
regardless of its effect on either the opposition or on his own 
camp. He was disconcerting. He was terrible. No Liberals 
knew when the Plain Speaker might not imprint his image 
upon the public mind in as undignified a manner, and as irrev- 
ocably, as he described the important and weighty old Jeremy 
Bentham trotting about in his London garden — " in eager 
conversation with some opposition member, some expatriated 
patriot, or transatlantic adventurer, urging the extinction of 
close boroughs, or planning a code of laws for some ' lone 
island in the watery waste,' his walk almost amounting to a 
run, his tongue keeping pace with it in shrill, clattering ac- 
cents, negligent of his person, his dress and his manners, in- 
tent only on his grand theme of Utility." If Anti-Bentham- 
ites had long since hated Hazlitt, could you expect Bentham- 
ites to rely upon him fearlessly? 

We find Leigh Hunt, the most generous of the Plain 
Speaker's editors, exclaiming after Hazlitt had published, in 
his absence, a shrewd commentary on Prometheus Unbound: 

I think, Mr. Hazlitt, you might have found a better time and place, 
too, for assaulting me and my friends in this bitter manner. . . . 
The sight of acquaintances and brother-reformers cutting and carbo- 
nadoing one another in public is, I conceive, no advancement to the 
cause of liberal opinion. In God's name, why could you not tell Mr. 
Shelley in a pleasant manner of what you dislike in him? 

And on another occasion he bursts into an irrational 
merely human complaint against the non-partisan critic: 

You have imagination enough to sympathize with all the world in 
the lump! But out of the pale of your own experience in illness and 
other matters of consciousness, you seem to me incapable of making 
the same allowance for others which you demand for yourself ! 

The failure of Hazlitt's contemporaries to rate justly his 
peculiar force and brilliancy, combined with his enemies' vio- 
lent attacks upon him, rasped him to a state of irritable sen- 
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sitiveness, a degree of self -reference and self-pity that made 
him an exceedingly difficult companion. After an abusive 
article against him had appeared in Blackwood's, if a servant 
were slow in opening a door for him, the unhappy author of 
The Natural Disinterestedness supposed the man had read 
the attack and his consequent despite had occasioned the 
delay. 

He accused his wife, most unfairly, as their son has said, 
of a lack of sympathy with him. Their marriage had been 
filled with illness, disappointment and grief. They had lost 
four of their five children. In 1819, after eleven years 
together, they had determined to live apart: and in the fol- 
lowing summer Hazlitt was distracted, and his literary work 
temporarily confounded, by the occurrences he has commem- 
orated in Liber Amoris. 

The young daughter of a tailor, the landlord of Haz- 
litt's lodgings, became fascinated by their lodger's conversa- 
tion. He became infatuated with this girl, Sarah Walker, 
and by his belief that she loved him. This belief was almost 
purely self -derived. But in the hope, indeed the expecta- 
tion, of marrying her, an expectation in which he persisted in 
spite of her obvious and growing indifference, he induced his 
wife to obtain a divorce from him in Scotland. When he 
returned from these legal proceedings and found that 
Sarah Walker had confirmed her indifference by forming an 
attachment for a youth of the same age, living across the 
street, his grief and fury knew no bounds. He literally went 
to pieces. He told the whole story of his self-derived 
romance, his imaginary wrongs at the hands of Sarah Wal- 
ker, to every one — to his friends, to the waiters at the coffee- 
houses, to strangers — told it sometimes five times a day. 

Having transcribed and edited a number of literary ver- 
sions of his dialogues with her, and added to them several let- 
ters which he had written to Patmore and Knowles about the 
affair, he entitled this account Liber Amoris, and published it 
as a book. Though in some respects a disingenuous record, 
omitting quite rightly the most discreditable passages of his 
conduct about Miss Walker — his slanderous suspicions of 
her, and vilifying, intolerable accusations — it is yet a suffi- 
ciently discreditable tale. He is himself the painter of the 
most repulsive picture we have of him. His extraordinary 
meanness of feeling about a woman far younger than himself 
and destitute of all his advantages of knowledge and educa- 
vol. ccvii.— no. 749 38 
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tion, his virulent frenzy against her for her failure to return 
his passion, are of some material very different from love — 
an emotion whose splendor and richness may be said not once 
to breathe in the pages of Liber Amoris, filled as these are 
with passion and jealousy, with madness and hunger. 

Yet in reading these pages we have to subtract something 
from the misery they purport to represent. They were writ- 
ten in the period of what Whitman called "the literature of 
woe," when repining was the fashion: and we have to remem- 
ber their author's high degree of volatility. " A million of 
hours will not bring back peace to my breast," he says to Pat- 
more. But in considerably less than even ten thousand hours 
after his eternal disappointment had come upon him, he is at- 
tending a prize-fight, in the greatest flow of high spirits; and 
the delightful drive thither in the Brentford stage has brought 
back to his breast if not peace at least a strong and even 
enjoyment of existence: 

The day was fine, the sky was blue, the mists retiring from the 
marshy ground, the path was tolerably dry, the sitting up all night had 
not done us much harm — at least the cause was good; we talked of 
this and that with amiable difference, roving and sipping of many sub- 
jects, but still invariably we returned to the fight. At length, a mile 
to the left of Hungerford, on a gentle eminence, we saw the ring, sur- 
rounded by covered carts, gigs and carriages of which hundreds had 
passed us on the road. Joe gave a youthful shout, and we hastened 
down a narrow lane to the scene of action. 

But the perfection of The Fight should not be marred by 
excerpts. As Mr. Birrell says, " it is full of poetry, life and 
motion. It is Hogarth, Shakespeare and Nature." But it 
is not only a masterpiece, it is one of those characteristic 
masterpieces of Hazlitt's, like The Spirit of Obligations, 
which could have been written only by a person of tremendous 
capacity for understanding and liking existence. 

It is with no surprise that one learns that two years after 
Hazlitt had written of his lost love, " The universe without 
her is one wide, hollow abyss, in which my harassed thoughts 
can find no resting place," he married for the second time. 
Little is known of his second wife, Isabella, except that she 
was the widow of a Colonel Bridgewater, of the Island of 
Grenada, who had left her a fortune of three hundred pounds 
a year, that she was considerably younger than Hazlitt, and 
that they formed each other's acquaintance on a stage-coach 
journey. After they had been married a few months, and 
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at the close of a tour of theirs on the Continent, Hazlitt re- 
turned to England ; and his second wife parted from him, as 
he supposed, temporarily, to visit a sister of hers in Switzer- 
land. But she intended, as it proved, a final separation, 
whose cause remains unknown. 

Mr. Birrell thinks she may have refused to return because 
she had learned that as Hazlitt had obtained only a Scotch 
divorce from his first wife, his second marriage was bigamous. 
William Carew Hazlitt, Hazlitt's grandson, says that his 
father, then a very direct and manly child of about thirteen, 
had visited Hazlitt and the second Mrs. Hazlitt during their 
foreign journey: and that it is probable that the boy's out- 
spoken description of the wrongs inflicted by his father upon 
his mother, and his own resentment of them on her behalf, 
so stirred the young Isabella (the second Mrs. Hazlitt) that 
she had quietly determined not to return to England with her 
husband. This is a surmise so generous and creditable to the 
honorable character of women that one does not relinquish it 
readily, whether true or untrue. It has the free movement 
of a Meredithian situation, and a fine air of nature. After 
all, the staunch little William Hazlitt would have come 
rightly by a passion for free criticism and plain speech. 

It was in his human relations as a man to his individual 
fellow-creatures that the elder Hazlitt failed. He was a 
feeble friend, an unsatisfactory son, an unsatisfactory 
father, a poor husband, and an unworthy lover. As his dis- 
tracted editor observed, Hazlitt's imagination was for man- 
kind in the lump. The emotional and confidential character 
of his written style, on the other hand, led his admirers to 
expect from him a more flattering and differentiated sym- 
pathy than he was capable of expressing. 

His mind had a distinguished firmness of texture quite 
different from the material of his heart. His regard for 
Napoleon could withstand all the changes of the world's in- 
consistency. While other men were meditating recantations 
of their faith of opposition to the Divine Right of Kings, 
Hazlitt was brooding and sickened over the downfall of that 
opposition as lesser creatures might be over the loss of a per- 
sonal fortune. Talfourd says that the St. Helena imprison- 
ment, which meant to Hazlitt the disparagement of democ- 
racy, left his friend a broken man. This depreciation of a 
great and just principle was something he could not forget 
for a prize-fight. 
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The integrity and solidity of his mental conceptions are 
astounding. At fourteen he had started an essay on no less 
a subject than A Project for a New Theory of Civil and 
Criminal Legislation. For some thirty years, it seems, he 
chanced to be distracted by other matters; and at forty-four 
we find him returning like a stone-cutter to a statue left half 
completed in its marble matrix, and chiselling it out with 
the utmost readiness, all unimpaired by the mere passage of 
aerial time. Out of such solid mental stuff he could create 
certain gods of the soul, which he carried intact through all 
his comings and goings— beautiful, glimmering presences, 
which he set up in the corners of various and often very 
squalid temporary lodgings of his spirit. But his heart was 
of poorer and cheaper stuff; and had in its depths no such 
magnificent quarry of candid-glowing marble for the crea- 
tion of keen-cut and enduring images. Its gods were senti- 
mental, plaster things, certain to be broken in moving — yes, 
all of them, even the companionship with Coleridge — and 
Hazlitt was always moving. 

But when you come upon those other immortal gods of 
Hazlitt's mind, looking out at you from his pages, you are 
thrilled with their splendor, you rejoice in their grace, you 
think long of their truth. "I knew all along there was but 
one alternative — the cause of kings or of mankind. There is 
but one question in the hearts of monarchs — whether man- 
kind are their property or not. There was but this one ques- 
tion in mine. 1 These are his successes — his power of pro- 
found meditation, his brave trenchant sense of the way of 
justice through the world. He was a good hater of all poor 
pride. None knew better than he how it can trivialize truth 
in the mouths of some of her strongest spokesmen. "Even 
among philosophers," he says, "we may have noticed those 
who are not contented to inform the understandings of their 
readers unless they can shock their prejudices." Hazlitt 
himself, it may be said, shocked prejudices almost with his 
every motion in his passage through the periodical press of his 
time. But it was because prejudices were in his way on his 
road to truth, and not because he was, like Byron, a profes- 
sional shocker. He is disgusted with the mindless vanity of 
Byron's opinions : 

They appear to me conclusions without premises or any previous 
process of thought or inquiry. I like old opinions with new reasons, 
not new opinions without any ; not mere ipse dixits. He was too arro- 
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gant to assign a reason to others or to need one for himself. It was 
quite enough that he subscribed to any assertion to make it clear to the 
world, as well as binding on his valet. 

A solitary thinker, Hazlitt gives us his mental life to a 
surprising degree, in all its murkiest shades and most deli- 
cate tones. He wrote as he thought and thought as he wrote. 
When he went into a fatuous madness, he wrote a work that 
recorded it; and could not have helped expressing himself in 
this work, more than he could avoid telling his humiliating 
tale to the waiters. He breathed and lived in words: and 
when he is sick almost to semi-consciousness, he writes : 

I see (as I awake from a short uneasy doze) a golden light shine 
through my window curtain on the opposite wall. Is it the dawn of a 
new day, or the departing light of evening? I do not know well, for 
the opiate "they have drugged my posset with" has made strange havoc 
with my brain, and I am uncertain whether time has stood still, or ad- 
vanced, or gone backward. 

The contemporaries of a sincere original thinker no doubt 
perceive in the varied paths of his lif e and his liberty certain 
colors and cloud-shadows that vanish with the yellow sun- 
light of his days on earth, and are invisible to later truth- 
seekers discerning him from afar across the twilight. 

On the other hand, distance has its own powers of reve- 
lation for us. Watchers from the plateaux of a world the 
original thinker could not know, we may trace, on looking 
back, his course as a whole, his pursuit of happiness, in a 
manner not possible to his immediate companions by reason 
of their very proximity. 

This is especially the case with William Hazlitt's his- 
tory, at once fortunate and bitter, noble and mean, so dis- 
concerting to his observers close-at-hand that they could not 
regard its general direction. Another circumstance has cast 
a peculiar illumination on both his thought and his fortunes 
for his admirers of to-day. He was a true prophet of the 
faith of democracy: and on regarding his biography in the 
search-light of the shaft of candor which the last few years 
have revolved around the world of men's thoughts on that 
faith, one finds in his spiritual presence as a philosopher and 
his struggles as a human being qualities hardly perceptible 
before. 

Our difficulties are Hazlitt's difficulties. We too live in 
a world where critical discriminations are greatly underrated 
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in comparison with emotional perceptions. We too are dis- 
traught between the need of expressing free criticism, and 
the fear that if criticism remain free it may be sunk without 
a trace left by the enemy. Our field of letters, too, is divided 
into small antagonistic cliques, less violent in manner, but 
not less limited in mind nor less patronizing in tone, than 
those of Hazlitt's day — more settled in the customs of that 
vanished subject of his mockery, The Monthly Review, a 
publication that mentioned Gray's Elegy as "A little poem, 
however humble its pretensions," which was "not without ele- 
gance or merit." 

If our difficulties are his difficulties, so our failures are 
his failures. Our democracy also can only sympathize in the 
lump, and with the general conception of the common weal, 
but not with establishing its concrete reality. It cannot be as 
much interested in the actualities of injustice close at hand. 
Its ideas of sex, too, are widely silly and cruel, largely con- 
fused, and founded on a respect for superstitions, largely 
wanting in merciful wisdoms concerning the starvations of 
the world. 

These being our own failures and difficulties, we need all 
the more to learn the elements of those successes that fill Haz- 
litt's pages, and were characteristic of his earthly years. 
When he came to die, after long pain, and in poverty, if not 
in want, the last words on his lips were, "Well, I have had a 
happy life." 

One knows well what he meant. For him all experience 
was an arch wherethrough gleamed the untraveled world. 
In walking with him one walks always through the infinite 
charm of existence, and is hardly less delighted with the lack 
of practicability in Utilitarians than with the splendors of 
the Louvre. Shadowed road, and far snow-mountains, the 
taste of coffee and bread-and-butter — not only the things 
Hazlitt enjoyed, the things you enjoy yourself, the great, 
brief opportunity of living on the earth and of dying on it 
indeed, present themselves to you as splendors of keen style, 
conceived in immortal magic. 

If Hazlitt could not act according to his own belief that 
whoever becomes wise becomes wise by sympathy, he could 
yet leave behind him a legacy of inexpressible value to us in 
our democratic task of understanding the wild miscellany of 
the world. 

Edith Franklin Wyatt. 



